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than the reconstruction and reorganization of what remains after the 
critical process is over. Whatever it is, we are disappointed at the 
absence of all that is beyond a mere pragmatic view of events and peri- 
ods, or at least at the lack of any vigorous and thoroughgoing attempt to 
tell us what the modicum of fact concerning the course of Israel's history 
really means. Something of Ewald's insight here would have trans- 
formed what is a clear and scholarly presentation and discussion of facts 
into a book throbbing with vitality and human interest. 1 

George S. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 



Theism under Natural Law, As Related to Old Testament Criti- 
cism and to the Theodicy of Lux Mundi. By Rev. Edward 
Softley, B.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1903. Pp. 
viii + 370. $1.50. 

The author of a book which is submitted for review may rightly 
demand of the critic a careful reading of that book, and an unbiased 
estimate based upon an intelligent and a reasonable exegesis. In 
return, the critic may ask that the book be written in an intelligible 
style, so that at least the problem of the meaning of its sentences shall 
not have to be raised. 

Judged by this test, the book before us fails. To determine from 
the author's language what idea he intended to convey is often an 
impossibility. The English of the book, and its punctuation, are 
simply inexcusable. 2 In view of our author's inability to express himself, 
the reviewer must disavow responsibility for what he makes of Mr. 
Softley's views ; he can only say : The author appears to mean so and so. 

'We have noted a few misprints and possible errors in matters of fact : p. 206, "ram- 
man" should now be read "adad ;" p. 207, note 3, "Jehoash" should be "Amaziah;" p. 234, 
the date of the death of Ahaz should be 720, not 730 ; p. 300, Jer. 41:5 may apply to 
Mizpah and not to the temple at all ; p. 328, Neriglissar reigned at least four years 
and Nabonidus only seventeen. There are also several misprints in the names of 
books referred to in the notes, but not sufficient to mislead the reader. 

2 The following are exact quotations : " By way of antithesis, it is characteristic of 
the righteous that they do, so reflect upon, and talks of God's wondrous works (Ps. 
8:9 and 19) " (p. 4). "It may be true, as has been said, that evolution as a theory 
does not necessarily do away with design in Creation (or rather conflict with the 
evidence arising from design in Creation), for the existence and operation therein of 
a Personal First Cause, but only removes it farther back" (p. 5). "Man, as the 
Creator's handiwork, and ontologically considered, apart from the controlling bias of 
predominating good, or, morally considered, does so partake of God's image" (p. 22). 
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The object of the treatise is to refute the '"New Theology' or 
'Higher Criticism' as set forth in 'Lux Mundi.' " "Alas! that Chris- 
tianity and the historic church of our forefathers should be so scan- 
dalized!" is his exclamation. And the author's basis for his attack 
upon Canon (Bishop) Gore and his collaborators is the untenability of 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Theism under Natural Law is the title. We presume that the 
author means by this what we are accustomed to call the theistic impli- 
cations of natural theology. In that case, the title is a misnomer, 
for the preface seems to inform us that the author is dealing with 
" Revealed Religion." And in the body of the book emphasis is laid 
throughout, not on the evidences afforded by a study of nature, but 
on what the Bible says nature reveals — -two very different things. 
Natural theology, as ordinarily understood, has no place in this volume. 
If, then, this book is not (as the title implies, and as the author sup- 
poses it to be) an exposition of the theistic implications of natural 
theology, what is it? We answer, an attempt to combine biblical and 
systematic theology. From this point of view, then, what is Mr. 
Softley's standpoint ? 

The author's doctrine of Scripture involves its entire inerrancy and 
infallibility in each and all of its parts. Genesis is a "divine history 
of creation." The most conservative ideas of authorship are assumed 
— Davidic authorship of all the psalms, Mosaic origin of the entire 
Pentateuch, Isaiah's composition of all the book named for him, and 
so on. Back of these is absolute revelation ; nothing is human, all is 
divine. The discriminated results of a century of consecrated schol- 
arship, of painstaking, earnest, and reverent study, are ignored as 
though they were not, are thrown aside without a glance. 

In consequence of this absence of a literary and historical sense of 
the relative value of the parts of Scripture, we find an eccentricity of 
exegesis, a lack of appreciation of appropriateness of quotation which 
involves the use indiscriminately of earlier and of later Scripture as 
teaching the same absolute and developed doctrine (e. g., p. 91). We 
are carried back to a mediaeval method of use of the Bible, to accept 
which is to throw aside all gains from centuries of scholarly study. 
Mr. Softley's is indeed the a priori method of making theology. We 
can not wonder, therefore, that he carries the church as an organiza- 
tion back to Shem, and is inclined to associate it even with Cain and 
Abel (p. 83). 

Our author's psychology, too, is peculiar. What are we to say 
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when he tells us that " intuitions are given by (God) as the result of 
objective evidence" (p. 45)? And his logic is equally faulty. 

The reviewer's only excuse for using so much space in his notice of 
this book is that by frank dealing others may be saved from spending 
on it the time necessary to puzzle out the meaning, only to discover 
that the book as a whole means nothing. How the publishers could 
receive such a volume passes understanding. If a suspicion raised 
many times in the reviewer's mind be incorrect, if this book be not an 
astute and clever parody of theological ratiocination (with occasional 
unintended lapses into lucidity), it takes high rank among the direst 
examples of lamentably ignorant theological work ever offered to a 
suffering public. 

George W. Gilmore. 

Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa. 



Modern Methods in Sunday- School Work. By Rev. George 
Whitefield Mead. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 
Pp. xxiv-f 376. $1.50, net. 

In this volume the author presents a description of methods of 
Sunday-school administration in actual use among schools of various 
denominations, in widely separated localities, and under very diverse 
conditions. In a sense, therefore, the work may be regarded as a kind 
of composite picture of existing conditions in the Sunday schools of 
the more thriving and enterprising sort throughout the country. At 
first glance, the situation would seem to be one of absolute chaos, in 
which there is an almost utter absence of agreement as to what is the end 
and aim of the Sunday school, and as to the means through which it is 
to be reached. Upon one point only is there unanimity: there is gen- 
eral recognition of the pressing and vital need that the Sunday school 
be made a more effective agency, with respect to both the quantity and 
the quality of its work; and this conviction, generally shared, con- 
stitutes perhaps the most hopeful feature of the situation as it exists 
at present. 

Regarded from this point of view, the work before us becomes an 
instructive, suggestive, and often striking presentation of the facts. 
Although not itself a critical study, it does furnish, to a certain degree, 
the basis for such a study, and the reader gains from the book the 
impression that the conditions are not so hopelessly chaotic as they at 
first appeared. The Sunday school is in a state of evolution toward, 



